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OLD 


TESTAMENT THEOLOGY - PIERCE 


COURSE GOALS: 


Sh) 


To become familiar with the "state of the art" of Old Testament Theology 
(OTT), as well as its recent history. 


To gain an understanding for, and appreciation of, several of the more 
important OT theologians. 


To put into practice a method of OTT, dealing directly with the biblical 
text. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS: s\e0@ preere] 


1s 


2. 


Complete exams projects, and reading assignments as per the attached Class 
Calendar. Late work will receive a grade penalty. 


Show regular and active attendance in classroom sessions. 


ING: 


GRAD 


CLAS 


Figured on combined scores of exams (60%) and papers (40%). 


S CALENDAR: 


Week 
Fabs 
V6 


2s 


9-10. 


i 


Hs THEME , 


Intro. to class; Hasel, OTT: Basic Issues, chs. 1-2. 


Hasel, chs. 3-5. 


Hasel, ch. 63 Kaiser, TOTT, vii-40 serve); definition sheet due Wednesday 
(2/18) 3/exam over Hasel = Friday (2/20)f—— 


Laurin, Contemporary OT Theologians, "Bichrodt": Eichrodt, TOT, I:11-69, 
512-20 (reserve). 


Laurin, "von Rad"; von Rad, OTT, I:v-35, 103-28 (reserve). 


Harvey, Bibl. Theo. Bul., I (Feb. 71), 5-29 (reserve); Spriggs, Two OT 
Theologies (reserve). 

Laurin, "Jacob"; Jacob, TOT, 11-36; Day of Prayer; Laurin, "Knight"; 
Knight, A Christian TOT, 7-11, 349-58 (reserve). 


Laurin, "van Imschoot"; van Imschoot, TOT, ix-5; Kaiser, 41-69 (reserve); 
exam over Laurin = Friday (3/27). 


Topic: "Theology of the Pentateuch"; 1-1/2 hrs. X 3 days per week of 
collateral reading from reserve list (9 hrs. total); 4-6 pp. interaction/ 
critique due Friday (4/10); typed double-spaced. 


2. Topic: "Theology of Prophets"; second interaction/critique due Friday (5/1). 


13-14. Topic: "Theology of Writings"; third interaction/critique due Friday C5228 


Ms 


15. 


Memorial day; conclusions/review; final exam over class notes from weeks 9-14 


= Friday (5/29). AQN - 


EE soar fg nate Betayse 
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‘ Old Testament Theology - PIERCE 


7 COURSE GOALS: 


1. To develop a knowledge of the history of the science of 
OTT, an understanding of the methodologies which have 
arisen, and an appreciation for the major contributors 
to the field. 


2. To put into practice a method of OTT, dealing directly 
with the biblical texts in an inductive fashion. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Complete exams, projects, and reading assignments as per 
the attached calendar; late work will receive a grade 


penalty. 
2. Show regular and active attendance in class sessions. 
GRADING: 


Figured on combined scores of exams (50%) and projects 
(50%). Attendance and class participation will be con- 
sidered in borderline situations. 


- CLASS CALENDAR: 


Week # 1. Intro. to class; definition of terminology. 
2. Hasel, pp. 1-34; "history of development OL .OnNE. " 
3. Hasel, pp. 35-104; "methodologies for doing OTT." 


4. Hasel, pp. 105-144; Kaiser, TOTT, pp. vii-40; "metho- 
dologies for doing OTT" concluded; exam. 


From this point the class sessions will consist of an 
inductive examination of the OT material with special atten- 
tion given to the development of an OTT. Each student will 
supplement/prepare for the class lectures in two specific 

Ay) ways: (1) by reading for 14 hrs. per week in general material 
(tht related to OTT provided in the reserve section of the library 
4 (a 1 page summary/bibliographic report on this is due each 
/ ‘ Friday); (2) by preparing a 3-4 pp. essay on the theology of 
ZWE each of the scriptural units studied (these are due each 
LAT Wednesday of the respective weeks). The essays should deal 


ee with three areas: (a) the life-situation related to the 
i iW particular scriptural unit, (b) the way the writer addressed 
ah KE. the situation, (c) the contribution made to the theme or 


center of OTT by this material. 
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CLASS CALENDAR (cont.) 


Week # 


Pre-exilic history (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers) x 


Pre-exilic history (Deuteronomy) % 
= 


Pre-exilic prophets (Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Jonah, } 
Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Song of Songs) 


and ; . Dustegomprnd 
Exilic history (Joshua, Judges/Ruth, Samuel, Kings) by Teas a 


Exilic prophets (Jeremiah/Lamentations, Ezekiel, Obadiah) 
Post-exilic history (Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah} Cowie. .32 
Post-exilic prophets (Joel; Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi) 
Post-exilic writings ee, 

Wisdom Literature (Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes) 


Worship Literature ~ PYLIAS 


Summary & Conclusions to OTT; optional final exam. 
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Old Testament Theology - PIERCE 
Tetrateuch/Deuteronomic History: An Outline 


I. TETRATEUCH (Genesis--Numbers) | Sin 
S4LV. 


A. Adam to Abram (Gen. 1-11) 


1. Adam to Noah (1-5) \~ Tue ess CRS 
2. Noah to Abram (6-11) Fl Ger To ABZARAX 


Abra Gbranan)> to Jacob srael) (Gen. 12¥25) 
1. Initiation of covenant, =o (121-3) \é “Apes Mri@ ou AT 


2. 1st confirmation, (12:4-9) Lo? > \ 
3. 2nd confirmation, (13:14-18) a vE aca 3 6 YR 3 
4. 3rd confirmation, (15:1-21) een. 

Ss Fufillment of covenant to Abraham, baie on 
ONIBMAN 18:1-15; 21:1-7) 
C see) Test of covenant faith, (22:1-19) WACO INAVO 

7. Birth of Esau & Jacob; death of Abraham, (25) ——=s + 


C. Jacob(Israel) to Egypt, (Gen. 25-50) 


. Transfer of covenant to Isaac, (26) 
. Transfer of covenant to Jacob, (28:10-22) 
. Renewal with Jacob, (32:22-32) 
F enewal with Jacob, (35:9-15) 
Final”’encounter with Jacob, (46) 
Joseph story, (37-50) 


al 
2 
3 
4 
COVEVAST 5. 
6. 


D. Egypt to Mount Sinai, (Exod. 1-18) 
1. Enslaved to Egypt, (1-11) 
2. Redeemed by Yahweh, (12-18) ' 


FE. The Law Given at Mount Sinai, (Exod. 19--Lev. 27) 


1. Worship established through priests, Levites, 
and tabernacle, (Exod. 19-40) 

2. Festivals, sacrifices, civil and ceremonial 
laws prescribed, (Leviticus) 


F. The Failure of a Generation, (Numbers 1-36) AE 
1. Preparing to leave Mt. Sinai (1-10 . peta J 
_» 2, March to Kadesh-barnea, (10-12) SIME > 57. Fes ONT. 
3. Tragedy at Kadesh-barnea, (13- -14) — CO Arm 
4. Wilderness Wanderings, (15-19) Lo (Ot 
5. Encampment at Moab, (20-36) di UI 
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II. DEUTERONOMY: More than a Second Law-Giving 


A. Title to the Book (1:1-5) 


B. Moses" lst Exposition of the Law (1:6--4:43) 
(A Historical Review) 


C. Moses' 2nd Exposition of the Law (4:44--26:19) 
(A Second Law-Giving) 


D. Moses' 3rd Exposition of the Law (27:1--30:20) 
(A Prediction of the Future) 


E. Moses' Charge to the People (31:1--32:52) 
1. To the people in general (31:1-6; 32:44-47) © 
2. To Joshua (31:7-8, 23) 
3. To the priests (31:9-13) 
4. God's charge to Moses (31:14-22; 32:48-52) 
5. To the Levites (31:24-29) 


F. Moses' Blessing of the Tribes (33:1-29) 
G. Epilogue to the Book (34:1-12) 


III. JOSHUA, JUDGES/RUTH, SAMUEL, KINGS: A History Based 
on the Theme of Deuteronomy. 
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Exilic History 


III. JOSHUA, JUDGES/RUTH, SAMUEL, KINGS: A History Based 
on the Theme of Deuteronomy. 


A. Inheritance of a Promised Land (Josh. 1-24) 


lL. Conquest of Canaan, (1-12) 
2. Dividing of the Territory, (12-22) 
3. Epilogue to the Book, (23-24) 


B. Failure as Covenant People under Charismatic Leaders, 
(Judg. il--1 Sam. 8). 


1. Introduction to Book, (Judg. 1-2) 
2. Oppression under Local Enemies, (Judg. 3--1 Sam. 8) 
(climax reached in the fall of Shiloh, 1 Sam. 4) 


C. Failure as Covenant People under a King, (1 Sam. 9-- 
2 Kgs. 25). 


. The Rise and Fall of Saul, (1 Sam. 9-31) 

- The Rise and Fall of David, (2 Sam. 1-24) 

. The Rise and Fall of Solomon, (1 Kgs. 1-11) 

. The Rise and Fall of Israel (1 Kgs. 16--2 Kgs. 17) 
and Judah (2 Kgs. 16-25). 


mWNe 


A CONFESSION OF ISRAEL'S GUILT BEFORE A-RIGHTEOUS LORD: "Do not be like 
your fathers, to whom the former prophets proclaimed, saying, 'Thus says 
Yahweh of hosts, "Return now from your evil ways and from your evil deeds,"' 
But they did not listen or give heed to Me," declares Yahweh. "Your 
fathers, where are they? And the prophets, do they live forever? But 

did not My words and My statutes, which I commanded My servants the 
prophets, overtake your fathers? Then they repented and said, 'As Yahweh 
of hosts purposed to do to us in accordance with our ways and our deeds, 

so He has dealt with us.'" 


-ZECHARIAH, 1:4-6 
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Pre-exilic Prophets 

IV. PRE-EXILIC PROPHETS: The Fall of a Nation 


Prophets 


a. Collection against the nations and 
Israel & Judah, 1-6 


b. Visions of Judgment against Israel, 
7-9 
Hosea 


a. Illustration of Book's message, 1-3 
b. Collection of prophet's sermons, 4-14 


3. Isaiah 


a. Title to Book, 1 


b. Prediction of Doom, Pre-exilic perspective, 
2-33 


1) Short introduction, 2-5 
2) Historical vignette, 6-8 
3) Collection of prophet's sermons, 9-33 


c. Hope for the Future, Exilic/Post-exilic 
perspective, 34-66 


1) Short introduction, 34-35 
2) Historical vignette, 36-39 
3) Collection of prophet's sermons, 40-66 


4. Micah: A Miniature of Isaiah [A arty} 
5. Jonah: God's Grace to Assyria (7Aope] 


B. Seventh Century Prophets 
1. Nahum: God's Judgment on Assyria 
2. Zephaniah: The Day of Yahweh is Near (wha 2 A 
FAA merry fi OA MES & 15-96 J rh comm —5 7 -) 
3. Habakkuk: Theological Wrestling with God 
‘\ 


dese rh ape “A prep. ON a cage otren. sone 
Cee ny Ane ietevegy gon Ww Assan, 


2 


S10 KO 
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C. A Prophet in Disguise: Song of Songs 


V. EXILIC PROPHETS: The Captivity of a Nation 
A. Jeremiah/Lamentations 


1. The Era of Josiah, (1-20) 

2. The Era of Jehoiakim, (25-26, 35-36, 45~46) 

3. The Era of Zedekiah through Gedaliah, (21, 24, 
27-29) 

4. The Fall of Jerusalem (34-44, Lam.) 


B. Ezekiel 
1. A Present Judgment, (1-32) 


a. Yahweh leaves His temple, (1-24) 
b. Yahweh also judges the nations, (25-32) 


2. A Future Hope: Yahweh rebuilds His temple and 
city, then returns to His people, (33-48). 


C. Obadiah: Vengence on the Enemies of God's People 


VI. POST-EXILIC PROPHETS: Rebuilding a People 
A. Joel 


1. The Locust Plague, (1:1--2:11) 

2. Call to Repentance, (2:12-17) 

3. <A Gracious Answer, (2:18-19) 

4. The Plague is Thwarted, (2:19-27) 

5. The Great & Awesome Day of Yahweh, (2:28--3:21) 


B. Haggai | 


1. Sermon #1: Lack of material blessing, (1:1-15) 

2. Sermon #2: Discouragment while rebuilding, 
(231-9) 

3. Sermon #3: Spiritual condition of people, 
(2:10-19) 

4, Personal Word to Zerubbabel, (2:20-23) 
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VII. 


POST-EXILIC HISTORIES: 


As 


B. 


Cc. 


Rebuilding 


an Ideal 


The Ideal Monarch: David (1 Chr. 1--2 Chr. 9) 


1. 
2 


3. 


The foundations (1 Chr. 


1-9) 


The reign of David (1 Chr. 10-29) 


a. his enthronement (10-12) 


b. his greatest act (13-16) 
c. his legacy (17, 21-26, 28-29) 
ad. his holy wars and warriors (18-20, 27) 


The reign of Solomon: the ideal son (2 Chr. 1-9) 


The Decline of the Dynasty: Measured by the 
Davidic Ideal (2 Chr. 10-36) 


The davidic kings (10-35) 


1, 
2. 


The end (36) 


Reestablishing the Davidic Ideal: Ezra/Nehemiah 
The return (Ezra 1-3) 
Opposition: holy wars (Ezra 4-5; Neh. 4-6) 


l. 
2% 
Bie 
4, 


Reestablishing 
Reestablishing 
Neh. 13) 
Reestablishing 
Reestablishing 
Reestablishing 


the davidic 
the davidic 


the davidic 
the davidic 
the davidic 


cultus (Ezra 6-8) 
purity (Ezra 9-10; 


city (Neh. 1-3) 
Israel (Neh. 7, 11-12) 
worship (Neh. 8-10) 
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VIII. WRITINGS 


A. Daniel: Life in Babylonian Captivity 


1. [Hebrew] Dan 1: Introduction to entire book 


2. [Aramaic] Dan 2-7: Theme expressed in narrative: 


removes 
4 empires 


to 
establish 
His kingdom 


3. [Hebrew] Dan 8-12: Theme expressed in visions: 


Dan 8---------- Vision of Media-Persia & Greece 
9---Daniel's prayer & God's response 


10-12------Vision of Persia, Greece & end of 
time 


B. Esther: Life.in Persia Exile 


1. The banquet where Vashti is dethroned, 1.1-22 
2. The banquet where Esther is enthroned, 2.1--4.17 
3. The banquet where Haman is destroyed, 5.1--7.10 


4. The feast where the enemies of the Jews are 
destroyed, 8.1--9.32 


5. Epilogue, 10.1-3 


SECTION A 
INTRODUCTION TO THE COURSE OF STUDY 
REVIEW OF GENESIS THROUGH THE ERA OF SOLOMON 


OVERVIEW OF PRESENT COURSE OF STUDY 


LESSON 1 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


The purpose of this course is to introduce the beginning student 
to the literature of the 01d Testament as outlined in the table of 
contents. No previous acquaintance with the Old Testament is presumed 
on the part of the reader. As a result the nature of the approach is 
purely survey. It is hoped that the student will gain an appreciation 
from this portion of the Bible and pursue further and more detailed 
studies in the furture, as they will be avoided, for the most part, in 
this syllabus. 


Six key areas should soon become the object of the student's 
attention. They are 


-key persons 

-key events 

-key places 
-literary structure 
-chronology 
-theological intent 


These are the elements which the professor will seek to emphasize in 
classroom lectures and discussions. They will form the "building blocks" 
for developing an understanding of the Old Testament from the mutual 
perspectives of history and literature. A brief explanation of each of 
these areas might be helpful. 


KEY PERSONS 


Referring to those individuals who played a crucial role in 
the development of Israel's history. Men and women especially used by 
God to accomplish his purposes, such as Moses and David. 


KEY EVENTS 


When the course of Israel's History, or the history of mankind, 
witnessed significant changes or influences. Examples here might include 
the division of Solomon's kingdom, the destruction of the temple, and 
the restoration of the people of Israel under Zerubbabel. 


KEY PLACES 


A basic understanding of at least three maps is essential here: 
(1) Egypt and the Sinai Peninsula; (2) the Ancient Near East (ANE) in 
general; that is Egypt through Mesopotamia; (3) Palestine, with Phonecia 
and Syria. Because so many excellent maps are available to the average 
reader of the Bible, I have not attempted to include those in this work. 
The student is referred to a good Bible atlas or the generally adequate 
maps furnished in the back of most Bibles and Old Testament survey books. 


’ LITERARY STRUCTURE 


This refers to the basic structure of each of the Old Testament 
books. One should be able to think his/her way through each of the 
books, noting the general outline and theme. There is also included 
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under this concept the matter of literary type or style of an individual 
writer of scripture. Thus poetry should be distinguished from historic 
narrative; wisdom literature from prophetic. 


CHRONOLOGY 


The beginning student should not try to memorize every date 
given in the workbook. Key dates will be emphasized either in the 
book or in classroom lectures. The student should also be able to 
reason in terms of centuries. Before the birth of Christ (B.C.) they 
are figured in the following manner: 


1399-1300 B.C. 
599-500 B.C. 
99-1 B.C. 


14th century B.C. 
6th century B.C. 
dst century B.C. 


ioueou 


(A.D. centuries are figured exactly the same, only counting forward. ) 
THEOLOGICAL INTENT 


Understanding the Old Testament to ultimately be God's word for 
his people, we are concerned with the meaning of the text. This applies 
to every book in the Old Testament, including the histories and wisdom 
books (like Ecclesiastes). In classroom sessions the scripture will be 
approached as the authoritative Word for faith and practice; thus the 
student is encouraged to do likewise in his personal preparation. 


IN ADDITION TO the six key areas mentioned above, a few words 
of general explanation might prove helpful for introducing the student 
to the emphases of this particular professor. 


First of all, with regard to verstons of the Bible, a good, 
literal version in contemporary English is recommended. Such versions 
as the New American Standard, the Revised Standard Version, or the 
New International Version, are excellent. Those with a paragraph 
Style of printing will be especially ,helpful for reading long sections 
of material. 


Secondly, the covenant name for God in the Old Testament is 
usually represented by the English term LORD (as contrasted to the term 
Lord which stands for "master or sir"). In past years the Hebrew letters 
for this name, YHWH, have been misunderstood and thus rendered Jehovah. 
More recently, this has been corrected to read Yahweh. The author 
believes that a better understanding of the text can occur if the divine 
title is used where it occurs. Thus he will use the term Yahweh in 
this syllabus and in classroom lectures where it is applicable. 


Thirdly, it should be noted that material normally covered in 
an Old Testament Introduction (OTI) will be mentioned in this course 
and workbook in a minimal fashion. A course in OTI is quite different 
from what is intended here, which is 01d Testament Survey. Matters 
of dating, authorship, and special interpretive problems will be dealt 
with only briefly, as they relate to the general survey. 


II. ARRANGEMENT OF 0.T. BOOKS (HEBREW BIBLE) 


LAW (Hebrew "torah"; Greek "pentateuch") 


Genesis 
Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 


PROPHETS (Former) 


Joshua 

Judges (Ruth) 

Samuel 

Kings 
(Latter) 


Isaiah 
Jeremiah (Lamentations) 
Ezekiel 
The Twelve 
Hosea 
Joel 
Amos 
Obadiah 
Jonah 
Micah 
Nahum 
Habakkuk P 
Zephaniah 
Haggai 
Zechariah 
Malachi 


Song of Songs i 
Ecclesiastes \--five "festive scrolls" 
Lamentations 1 

! 


Ezra 
Nehemiah 
Chronicles 


Compare this arrangement with that found in the table of contents of 
an English Bible. Notice the variations. Can you guess at the reasons 
behind the two different arrangements? The English came from the Greek 
translation know as the Septuagint (ZXX), made ca. 2nd-3rd century B.C. 


III. GENERAL REVIEW OF GENESIS THROUGH THE ERA OF SOLOMON 


Genests 1-11: The development of Hebrew history prior to Abram can be 
outlined around four key events (creation, fall, flood, tower of Babel) 
and two key men (Adam and Noah). No absolute dates can be assigned to 
this period. 


Genests 12-25: This section begins with the call of Abram (Abraham) 
and God's promise to him regarding a homeland and an heir. Through a 
miraculous series of events Abram is molded into a man of faith, while 
the promise of Yahweh is brought to a strange and wonderful filfillment. 
Approximate date: late third millennium, B.C. 


Genests 25-50: In the previous section the fulfillment of the promise 
for an heir was initially met in the person of Isaac, Abram's son. 

In Genesis 25 one sees both the death of Abraham and the birth of his 
grandsons (through Isaac), Jacob and Esau. Jacob, renamed Israel, then 
becomes the focus of the writer's attention throughout the remainder 

of the book. The favored son of Jacob, Joseph, becomes a ruler in the 
strongest nation in the Near East at that time, Egypt. His father, 
Israel, and his family move to Egypt to avoid a devastating famine in 
the promised land of Canaan. 


Exodus 1-18: While in Egypt the descendents of Israel grow in large 
race of people over a period of 430 years. However, it is also during 
this time that their honored position as relatives to the ruler Joseph 
changes drastically, so that they end up as greatly oppressed slaves 
in the 15 century B.C. But Yahweh has not forgotten the covenant that 
he made with their forefathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Through a 
succession of plagues which shook the entire Egyptian Empire he freed 
his people and led them out of the "iron furnace" of Pharoah. This 
miracle of God, which came to be known as the Exodus Event, was 
destined to stand as a milestone in Israel's history for millennia to 
come. Approximate date: 1440 B.C. 


Exodus 19-40: Having redeemed his people and brought them to the 
mountain of God (Sinai), Yahweh forms them into a nation. Their 
common constitution is found in the Law of Moses (Torah). Worship is 
established through the priests, levites, and the tabernacle, where 
the very glory of Yahweh dwells among his chosen ones. 


Leviticus: The covenant way of life is here elaborated. Religious 
festivals, sacrifices, civil and ceremonial laws are all made clear 
to those who would enter into covenant relationship with Yahweh, by 
faith. 


Numbers: The nation of Yahweh is now brought to the land promised to 
their father Abraham over four centuries ago. However, through unbelief 
they refuse to possess the land and are condemned to 40 years of aimless 
wandering in the Sinai wilderness until all those 20 years of age and 
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older at the time of this incident (with a few key exceptions) perish. 
The Book of Numbers gives a brief account of the events of this 
generation of death, including also the settlement of the trans-jordan 
territory (east of the river) by the clans of Reuben, Gad, and half the 
clan of Manasseh. 


Deuteronomy: After the awesome experience of the rebellion at Kadesh- 
Barnea, outline above, the new generation is ready to enter afresh a 
covenant relationship with Yahweh. Encamped in the plains of Moab, just 
east of the land of promise, Moses calls them and all generations which 
would follow them to covenant commitment. This book gives the essence 
of his speechs there in Moab during the months prior to the conquest of 
the land. Two new elements are introduced at this juncture: the idea 
of a central sanctuary to be located at Yahweh's chosen place in 
Palestine, and the promise of both exile and restoration for the 
generations who might break faith with their covenant partner, God. 


Joshua: Not being permitted to enter Canaan himself, Moses transfers 


his authority to his military leader, Joshua, who leads the people in 
an incredibly short, but successful military campaign against the 
Canaanites. Joshua's campaign began in approximately 1400 B.C. and 
lasted about 7 years. The land was then divided between the 12 clans 
which represented the 12 sons of Israel, (Jacob). The Levites received 
no inheritance because of their special position in service for God. 
The sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh, were treated as two tribes, 
receiving considerable portions. 


Judges (Ruth): Although the military power of the Canaanites was 
essentially broken through the efforts of Joshua and his troops, the 
complete occupation of the captured territory came slowly. Through 
disobedience and apostacy the newborn nation found itself serving 

the nations who were to have served Israel. During this time Yahweh, 
in his grace, provided heroic leaders to deliver his people when they 
appealed to him. The period of the Judges of Israel lasted until 
about 1050 B.C. The story in the book of Ruth takes place during this 
time. 


1 Samuel: The Books of Samuel and Kings give a unified account of the 
rise and fall of the great Davidie Empire. The period of the judges 
eventually moved into the era of the monarchy. The people desired a 
king "like the other nations" and received their request in the person 
of Saul, an impressive figure from the clan of Benjamin. However, 
Saul proved to be an unacceptable man for the office of king over 
Israel. Consequently, the prophet Samuel, who had anointed Saul for 
this job, was called once again to seek a king for the people. This 
time he sought and found "a man after God's own heart,'' a shepherd 
from the clan of Judah, David. Although anointed king as a boy, David 
was to live in persecution and exile until the death of Saul, who 
stubbornly refused to relinquish the crown. 
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2 Samuel: After the death of Saul David established his reign over the 
nation of Israel, having put down some opposition from Saul's posterity. 
From this point the new king began to build the greatest political and 
religious empire that Israel has ever known. Further, as a man after 
God's heart, he became the model for every great king of Israel who 
would succeed him on the throne. Unfortunately, the latter years of 
David's reign were spotted with familial and political troubles which 
resulted from his adultry with the beautiful Bathsheba and his murder 
of her husband, Uriah the Hittite. After he had firmly established his 
political soverignty, David had desired to build a temple for Yahweh 

in the nation's capital, Jerusalem. However, because he was a man of 
war and bloodshed, God informed David that God would, instead, build a 
house (i.e., dynasty) for David. The temple of the Lord would be built 
by David's son, and successor to the throne, Solomon. 


1 Chronicles: The history of the writer of the Chronicles is given from 
a post-exilic perspective. That is, the writer lived after the return 
_to Judea from the Babylonian Captivity (see overview chart below in this 
section). While the Spirit of God is ultimately the author of all 
Scripture, he uses different human authors with their own unique styles, 
emphases, and perspectives to communicate the Word of God to mankind. 
Thus, the history of the Chronicler carries a different message than 
that of the author(s) of Samuel and Kings. Both accounts are inspired 
and true; but the Chronicles account omits certain key elements in order 
to convey a special message to its readers. For instance, that tragic 
portion of David's life beginning with his adultry with Bathsheba and 
continuing through the judgment of God upon the nation and David's house 
is omitted, almost without inference. Likewise, the years of persecution 
and exile under the regime of Saul are passed over with only a brief 
reference to Saul's death in battle. For the writer of this history 
David is not merely a man of God; but, rather, he becomes a symbol of 
the man of God, after God's own heart. As such, he is set forth as the 
ideal for generations to follow. 


The Era of Solomon (1 Kgs. 1-11; 2 Chron, 1-9): To the successor of 
David's throne was given the privilege of building the magnificient 
temple of Yahweh, which replaced the tabernacle in Jerusalem. This 
house of God would serve as the very center of the nation's religious 
and political existence until its destruction in 586 B.C. by the 
Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar. Solomon's reign lasted until 931 B.C., 
after which the kingdom of Israel was divided between his servant 
Jeroboam, son of Nebat, and his son Rehoboam. 


IV. GENERAL OVERVIEW OF PRESENT COURSE OF STUDY 


1 Kings 12--2 Kings 25: The era of the divided kingdom is presented in 
the Scripture from two perspectives. The writer of the Samuel-Kings 
history tells the story in the form of a confession of Israel's guilt 


and God righteousness as demonstrated in the exilic event. Time element 
here isf 931-586 B. 


2 Chronicles 10-36: The other perspective is given by the writer of the 
Chronicles. His theme is the davidie tdeal, as demonstrated in the 

line of davidic kings who stand in sharp contrast to the kings of Israel. 
The Chronicler, although writing from the vantage point of the post- 
exilic era, covers essentially the same time period: 931-586 B.C. 


Ezra-Nehemiah: The historical section is made complete with the writings 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. Here the reader is taken into the restoration era 
of the 5th century B.C. After the 70 year captivity had run it's course, 
Yahweh showed his grace to those in exile and effected their return 
through the Persian monarch, Cyrus. 


The Latter Prophets: 


Isatah-Jeremtah-Ezekiel: These three larger works form the first 
half of the Latter Prophets (the Former Prophets consisting of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, & Kings). Jsatah ministered in Judah during the days 
of Ahaz and Hezekiah (8th century B.C.). During his days the Northern 
Kingdom of Israel fell to the Assyrians (722 B.C.). Jeremiah began his 
work during the days of Josiah of Judah and continued through the fall 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. Ezekiel, likewise, witnessed the fall of Judah's 
capital, beginning his ministry in Babylon around 597 B.C. Together, 
ethese three spoke of judgment and blessing for the people of God, with 
prophecies that ranged from the very near future, to the end of the world. 


The Twelve: The Book of the Twelve (Minor Prophets) parallels the 
work of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, plus it continues well into the 
restoration era. In the 8th century one finds Amos, Hosea and Jonah in 
the Northern Kingdom, with Micah as a contemporary to Isaiah in Judah. 
In the 7th century Nahwn appears, along with Habakkuk and Zephantah who 
were contemporaries of Jeremiah during those last fateful days of Judah 
and Jerusalem. Obadiah is the only exilic representative of The Twelve, 
with Joel, Haggat, Zechariah and Malachi all ministering to the post- 
exilic community. 


The Writings: 


Daniel-Esther: These two books give one a picture of life in exile. 
In them we see the godly remnant as they maintain their faith in Yahweh 
through the most difficult experience in Israel's history thus far. In 
the Book of Daniel one also finds a kind of prophecy somewhat different 
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from that encountered in the Latter Prophets. In the very heart of the 
exilic experience God gives his people a glimpse of his soverignty in 

the affairs of the kingdoms of the world. Daniel sees four great kingdoms 
which are set-up and removed, finally to be replaced by the very Kingdom 
of God, itself. 


Proverbs, Ececlestastes, Job: Also contained in the Writings is the 
Hebrew wisdom literature. With these three books we find the perfect 
picture of a life of wisdom. Proverbs and Feelestastes appear as two 
sides of one coin; one presenting a basic wisdom with the other showing 
a very different kind of wisdom. Job, then, gives a true-to-life account 
of how wisdom can be applied, and mis-applied. 


Song of Songs & Lamentations: Emotion bursts forth from every page 


of these two little books. With the Song of Songs it is the emotion of 
human love; whereas the Book of Lamentations reveals the tragedy of 
national failure. Both play an important part in understanding 01d 
Testament theology and neither can be ignored. 


The Psalms: A fitting conclusion to a study of the Old Testament is 
the Book of the Psalms. Here on comes to the heart of worship before 
Yahweh, covenant God of Israel. As the prophets spoke to us for God, and 
the sages spoke to us about God, here the Psalms speak to God, for us. 
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V. DIAGRAM OVERVIEW OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY (all dates B.C.) 


1440 1050 931 722 586 536 
Amos 
Hosea 
Abram 
Jacob Saul Jonah 
Moses David fiorth/terae2 (Assyria) 
Joshua Solomon 


EXODUS KINGDOM DIVIDED KINGDOM . EXILE ¥ RESTORATION 
fsoutn/suaan (Davidie) (Babylonian Judea | 
Captivity ) 


Isaiah Jeremiah 
Micah Ezekiel 
Daniel 
Obadaiah 
Nahum Haggai 
Habakkuk Zechariah 
Zephaniah Joel 


Malachi 


(NOTICE: Due to the nature of such a general chart as this, locations of persons and events can, at 
times, be quite approximate. Therefore, for specific dates and correlations, check the material under 


the relevant subject matter in this syllabus. 


OT 300-01 MWF MC 51 - SPR 81 
Old Testament Theology - PIERCE 
Post-exilic Prophets 


HAGGAI/ZECHARIAH/MALACHI: QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


HAGGAI: Title & Setting, 1:1-2: "Is it time to build the temple?" 520 BC 


Question #1: "Whose 'house' should get priority?" (1:3-11) 
Response #1: "Consider your plight!" (1:5-6) 
Response #2: "Consider your plight!" (1:7-11) 


(Historical Interlude: A response to message of Haggai (1:12-15)) 


Question #2: "How does this house compare to the previous?" (2:1-9) 


Response #1: "Take courage...I am with you!" (2:4-5) 
Response #2: "Once more, in a little while..." (2:6-9) 


Question #3: "What is the condition of this people?" (2:10-19) 
Response #1: "Consider from this day...things have been bad!" (2:15-17) 
Response #2: "Consider from this day...I will bless you!" (2:18-19) 


> (Personal Epilogue: An exhortation to governor Zerubbabel (2:20-23)) 
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ZECHARIAH: Title & Setting, 1:1-6: "Did not My words overtake your fathers?" 520 BC 

Vision #1: Night Patrol ("What are these, my lord?"), 1:7-17 

Vision #2: Horns & Smiths ("What are these? What have these come to do?"), 1:18-21 

Vision #3: Measuring Line ("Where are you going?"), 2:1-13 

Vision #4: Joshua the Priest ("Is this not a brand plucked from the fire?"), 3:1-10 

Vision #5: Lampstand ("What do you see? What are these, my lord? Do you not know 
what these are? What are you O great mountain? What are these two 
olive trees? What are these two branches? Do you not know what 
these are?), 4:1-14 

Vision #6: Flying Scroll ("What do you see?"), 5:1-4 

Vision #7: Women & Basket ("What is it? Where are they taking the ephah?"), 5:5-11 

Vision #8: Chariots ("What are these, my lord?"), 6:1-8 


“> (Prophetic Epilogue: The temple will be built if the people obey (6:9-15) 


Two Sermons Regarding Fasting & Mourning During Captivity, 7-8 518 BC 


Sermon #1: "Was it for Me that you fasted? Do you not eat 6 drink 
for yourselves?" (7:1-14) cp. 7:7 with 1:4. 

Sermon #2: "If it is marvelous in the sight of the remnant...should 
it also be marvelous in my sight?" (8:1-23) cp. theme 
of night visions. 


9-14 
—>/ ZECHARIAH: Two Oracles of Yahweh Pes- eau 
Oracle #1: Judgment on the nations (9-11) oon 
Oracle #2: Victory 6 Blessing for Israel "in that day" (12-14) 


MALACHI: God Loves an Underserving Israel (The Third(?) Oracle of Yahweh) 


Sermon #1: Yahweh loves & defends Israel ("How have you loved us?"), 1:2-5. 

Sermon #2: Israel dishonors Yahweh ("How have we despised your name? How have 
we polluted altar food?"), 1:6--2:9. 

Sermon #3: Yahweh does not accept Israel's offerings ("Why does He not?"), 
2:10-16. 

Sermon #4: Israel wearies Yahweh by failing to discern justice ("How have we 
wearied Him? Where is the God of justice?"), 2:17--3:5. 

Sermon #5: Israel robs Yahweh ("How shall we return? How are we robbing You?"), 
3:6-12, 

Sermon #6: Israel speaks against Yahweh ("How have we spoken against You?"), 
3:13--4:3, 


(Prophetic Epilogue: Remember the Law of Moses (4:4-5) 
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pp. 112-124. Warren was himself a leading light in 
the Evangelical Fellowship for Theological Litera- 


‘ture, whose importance is overstated by Leonard 


Hickin, ‘The Revival of Evangelical Scholarship,’ 
ibid., pp. 125-133, with a telling comment by the 
editor, pp. 99-100. 

‘Early Scottish Railways and the Observance of 
the Sabbath,’ by C. J. A. Robertson, Scott. Hist. 
Rey. 57, pp. 143-167, shows how the former under- 
mined the latter, while W. G. Enright’s study, 
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‘Urbanization and the Evangelical Pulpit in Nine- 
teenth-Century Scotland,’ Ch. Hist. 47, pp. 400- 
407, accuses evangelicals of responding to the 
social ills thrown up by urbanization by preaching 
merely individual conversion. Finally, ‘Donald 
Gee: Sectarian in Search of a Church’ by Brian R. 
Ross in Evang. Quart. 50, pp. 94-103, is a well- 
merited portrait of an important British Pentecostal 
leader who died in 1966. 


Book reviews 


R. E. Clements, Old Testament Theology: A Fresh 
Approach (London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1978), 
214 pp., £6.95. 


This is the first in a series of titles called Marshall’s Theo- 
logical Library under the general editorship of Peter Toon. 
The aim of the series is to cover various areas of Christian 
theology, and show its contemporary relevance. 

It is no easy matter to write an Old Testament Theology 
to such a brief. The subject is huge, and there is no generally 
accepted way of going about it. The author has no doubt 
been well advised to describe his shortish book as an 
‘approach’ to OT Theology. 

About half of the book, the first two and last two of its 
eight chapters, are devoted to questions of method. This 
is probably its most important contribution. One of the 
central problems in OT Theology is that, while theology 
Strains to be systematic, the OT is a historical literature, 
diverse in form and anything but systematized. For this 
reason attempts to do it have tended to polarize into those 
which are mainly descriptive history (e.g. v.Rad), and 
those which are akin to systematic theology (e.g. Eichrodt). 
Clements comes to what looks like a plausible compromise, 
treating the major themes of the OT with as much system 
as possible, given the limitations imposed by the OT’s 
nature (p. 32). That is, themes will be studied in their 
diversity and progressive development. But ultimately, 
says the author, there is a unity in the Old Testament, 
established by the nature and being of God himself (p. 23). 

The other great difficulty in OT theology is the fact 
that the OT is primarily the body of religious literature 
belonging to a community which no longer exists and 
therefore, to which the modern reader does not belong. 
The specific problem for the Christian is how to do OT 
theology in a way consistent with the whole biblical 
revelation and his confessional stance. Clements believes 
that his task is to be done within a Christian confessional 
framework. He wants to take account of what the church 
down the ages has said about the OT. He believes the 
two testaments should be seen together, and that the NT's 


interpretation of the old will enter into a truly biblical 
theology. The task of theology, he believes, is to serve 
religion (p. ix). F ' 

The programme which the author has thus presented 
seems unimpeachable. But certain aspects of the actual 
treatment of the problems outlined above cause this 
reviewer to have certain reservations. First, the author’s 
hesitation about proceeding systematically seems to arise 
not only from the fact that the OT contains a good deal 
of history, but also from a conviction that its material is 
disunited in character. And sometimes this conviction 
results in superficial exegesis. The case of Jehu’s extirpation 
of Ahab’s house (2 Kg. 9: 1-37) is cited as an example of 
internal disharmony. In the Kings account Jehu is instruc- 
ted by God to destroy the royal house. Yet in Hosea 1: 4-5, 
it seems that he is to be punished for it. There is a difficulty 
here, no doubt. Yet on reflection, there may be a certain 
analogy with the role of Assyria in the prophecies of 
Isaiah—the rod of God’s anger against Israel, yet liable to 
punishment herself because of her own selfish motivation 
(Is. 10: 5-14). 

Secondly, it is not entirely clear what the author means 
when he writes of the necessity of doing OT theology 
through the eyes of the community of faith. This is so 
because of his belief that one major fruit of the study of 
OT theology should be a deepened understanding among 
the three great faiths which share the OT, i.e. Judaism 
and Islam alongside Christianity. In particular Clements 
wants to take account not only of what the church down 
the ages has said about the OT, but also of what Judaism 
has said. In this way the broadest possible understanding 
of the OT will be achieved, the task will become an ecu- 
menical endeavour, and for these reasons it will receive its 
greatest justification as an intellectual discipline. This 
seems to beg the most fundamental questions about a 
Christian motivation for doing OT theology. It must lead 
to a questioning of the unity of the testaments, and jeopar- 
dize the authority of the Bible. Clements in fact rejects the 
dictum of E. Jacob that it is not possible to speak of a 
theology of the OT unless it is based upon the principle 
of the unity of the two Testaments (p. 176: E. Jacob, 
Theology of the OT 12f.). He goes on to say that, while a 
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Christian should approach the OT ‘with a clear conscious- 
ness of his commitment to Christ as (its) ‘‘goal’’...,’ 
nonetheless that commitment should be examined critically, 
in the awareness that there are other ways of tracing the 
unity of the Bible than that which the NT alone employs, 
The unity of the OT can look very different through Jewish 
eyes (p. 176). The principle is extended to Islam, which in 
its understanding of the prophetic office has preserved an 
aspect of the OT which neither Christianity nor Judaism 
has been able to do (p. 178). 

It seems to me that this view of OT study as a bridge- 
building enterprise spanning Christianity, Judaism and 
Islam does too little justice to the effect of Christ upon 
Christian theology. It is undeniable that insights about the 
OT can come from anyone, whatever his religion. But 
ultimately, for the Christian, the person and teaching of 
Christ must be determinative for his reading of the OT, 
and constitutive of a ‘Christian’ unity of the Bible. It 
should not be suggested that Islam has somehow scored a 
point off Christianity by maintaining the prophetic office, 
when it is essential to Christian theology that Christ has 
fulfilled prophecy, and become the Prophet sans pareil. 
The approach the author has taken is in reality too de- 
tached; certainly it is not consistently undertaken from a 
Christian standpoint. At times indeed, the study seems to 
be that of the phenomenon of religion in its widest sense, 
made by the interested onlooker (cf. p. 194). 

With regard to actual treatment of OT themes, the four 
central chapters of the book deal with the subjects, the 
God of Israel, the People of God, the OT as Jaw, and the 
OT as Promise. Space has kept the remarks generalized, 
but I found a good deal that was helpful, particularly in 
chs. 4 and 5. Ch. 4, The People of God, is useful on the 
question of the definition of Israel, and the themes of 
election and covenant; and Ch. 5 on the meaning of 
Torah. As with all the author’s work, the reader feels that 
an immense amount of knowledge and learning underlies 
all that he says, and the careful user of the bibliography— 
designed to be useful rather than intimidating—will find 
much stimulus to further reading. My chief criticism here 
would be that critical opinions are often presented with too 
litle argument. This is true e.g. of his assertion that 
covenant ideas entered the OT only with the Deuteronomic 
movement (for him, the 7th century p. 100) and of his 
belief that the hopeful elements in prophecy were only a 
later development (140-144); the latter opinion is not only 
exegetically but also theologically inadequate. 

A final observation should be made about the place of 
the cult in the author’s thinking about the OT. In his own 
words, the cult ‘...has formed the cradle of biblical 
theology’ (p. 42). He is not the first to think this. V.Rad 
took a similar view. But several things have to be said. 
First, it is not the biblical pattern. In the Pentateuch, law 
precedes cult. Clements reverses that order; law emerges 
from cult. Secondly, not all the OT literature can be easily 
traced to cultic origins in any case. This may be why 
Clements, like von Rad, has found no place for the wisdom 
literature in his theology. And some scholars nowadays 
are even postulating non-cultic origins for some psalms. 
But the third and final point is most important. It becomes 
impossible, on this view, to trace anything in the OT back 
further than the cult. In other words when the OT says 
‘God said’, the words can only be traced to a priest in the 
cult. He gives Exodus 20: 2 as an example (p. 55). But can 
we never know, then, whether God has really spoken? Or 
are we in the end, far from affirming what has been revealed 
to us, merely describing what Israel believed? The author, 
I believe, would not want to say that this is so. But it might 
well be the logical conclusion of his method. 

I would recommend this book for students to read. It is 
highly informative about the field of OT theology. But it 
should be read with discernment. 

Gordon McConville 


(Gordon McConville was recently chairman of TSF in 
Britain, and is now librarian at Tyndale House.) 


Walther, Zimmerli, Old Testament Theology in Outline 
(Atlanta: John Knox Press; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1978), 258 pp., $12/£5.80. 


Jt is often noted that Eichrodt’s Theology of the OT and 
von Rad’s OT Theology mark the peaks and the turning 
points of the study of OT theology this century. Eichrodt 
wrote his magnum opus in the context of renewed theo- 
logical interest in the OT in Germany in the period between 
the wars. His distinctive aim was to ‘cross-section’ the OT 
in such a way as to let its own intrinsic theological structure 
(which he identified as that of the covenant) emerge— 
rather than letting the shape of OT theology be determined 
by the categories of dogmatics. Von Rad wrote his two 
volumes (and then his Wisdom in Israel) after the second 
war in the conviction that OT theology had still not found 
its true self—which he identified with a more rigorous 
commitment to understanding each OT author's theology 
in its own right in its place in history. The debate over the 
relative merits of these two approaches forms the back- 
ground to the publication of a new spate of OT theologies 
in the [970’s of which Zimmerli's German original edition 
(1972) was onc of the first. 

The decade has also seen two OT theologies written in 
English, by J. L. McKenzie and R. E. Clements, and a 
programmatic work by B. S. Childs (Biblical Theology in 
Crisis). All these have sought to break out of the para- 
meters set by Eichrodt and von Rad in Germany. In 
contrast, Zimmerli works broadly within those parameters. 
He specifically acknowledges how much of his Outline is 
‘the outgrowth of constant dialogue, in both agreement and 
disagreement, with Gerhard von Rad’s Old Testament 
Theology’ (p. 11). Thus, in contrast to von Rad, Zimmerli 
affirms that the task of OT theology is that of ‘presenting 
what the Old Testament says about God as a coherent 
whole’ (p. 12), and Part I of his Ourline comprises six 
chapters on the person of God himself, beginning (in line 
with themes of earlier essays by him) with the revealing 
of the name Yahweh. For Zimmerli, ‘the Old Testament, 
in what it has to say about God, thinks of itself as a book 
of God’s words addressed to people’ (p. 141): Yahweh 
declares himself, reveals his will, and men respond in 
worship and obedience. At the same time, however, he 
develops his exposition in Part I by tracing ho. the person 
of Yahweh was made known to Israel in a succession of 
events or traditions—in the exodus, in the promise to the 
patriarchs, in creation, in election, and in the covenant. 
Von Rad’s influence is apparent both in the approach and 
in the order here. : 

Although Zimmerli does not refer to dialogue with 
Eichrodt, it is striking how much the two writers have in 
common. Zimmerli, too, is seeking to cross-section the 
OT, and then within each thematic chapter to trace the 
changing attitudes to various themes as Israel’s history and 
literature develop. (Zimmerli of course accepts the main- 
stream critical framework for this historical and literary 
study, and some reshaping of his picture will be necessary 
for anyone who does not.) : 

Zimmerli has several advantages over Eichrodt (apart 
from brevity!). One is that he lacks Eichrodt’s negative 
attitude to cult and law. Further, his overall outline enables 
him to embrace more aspects of Israel’s faith than Eichrodt 
does. After the discussion of Yahweh himself in Part |. 
Part Il concerns Yahweh’s gifts: here Zimmerli’s strength 
is his positive attitude to the concrete realitics of Israel's 
faith such as victory in war and possession of the land (cp. 
his The OT and the World)—though ‘charismata of leader- 
ship and instruction’ occupy the bulk of Part II. Part Wl 
covers Yahweh's commandment(s), with their theological, 
religious, and ethical concerns, a subject not casy to 
distinguish clearly from that of Part IV on ‘life before God 
(obedience, sacrifice, praise and_prayer,:- wise living). Part 
V analyses ‘crisis and hope’ in Genesis I-!1, the histories, 


' the prophets, and apocalyptic (in line with the treatment 


in Zimmerli’s Man and his Hope in the OT) and notes the 
OT’s openness to the future, which the Christian sees the 
NT as answering to—though Zimmerli himself makes 
little explicit reference to the relationship of OT theology 
and the message of the NT. : 

Like Eichrodt, however, having traced the diverse OT 
attitudes to various themes, he stops short of a synthesis 
on what the OT may then be reckoned to imply on a 
subject such as ‘the gift of God’s presence’ (chapter 9). 
Despite its Christian and theological concern, German OT 
theology in the end generally shrinks from the actual 
theological task of offering normative theological judge- 
ments. 

Zimmerli’s bibliographies are good, with English 
translations usually noted, though omissions of those 
strangely include Zimmerli's own The OT and the World 
from the same American publisher as this OT Theology, 
and also his essays on ‘Promise and fulfilment’ in Essays 
on OT Interpretation (ed. Westermann) and on ‘The place 
and limit of the wisdom in the framework of the OT 
theology’ in SJT 17 (1964). The text usefully follows 
common German practice of setting more detailed discus- 
sions in smaller type, though the Hebrew in the smaller 
type is wildly inaccurate. 

John Goldingay 


(The reviewer is ar Old Testament Lecturer at St John’s 
College, Nottinghar :.) 
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H. G. M. Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977), xi + 
170 pp., £7.50. 


The point of this erudite and closely reasoned book by 
one of Britain's younger evangelical scholars can be simply 
stated: contrary to common scholarly opinion, the 
Chronicler did not believe that the northern tribes had 
agabrglnd written themselves off from divine favour, 

ut that even in his own day survivors of the northern 
tribes should be welcomed, with due circumspection, into 
the reconstituted community of the fourth century Bc. 
In espousing this position, Williamson argues, the Chronic- 
ler was steering a middle course between tendencies within 
the Jerusalem community either towards a hostile separa- 
tism from all who did not already belong to the Judean 
community or towards an easy-going assimilation of the 
syncretistic worship practised in the Samarian sphere of 
influence, 

In so arguing, Hugh Williamson has set himself, rightly 
in my judgment, against the received view, as stated for 
example by G. von Rad, that for the Chronicler Benjamin 
and Judah (with the Levites) alone constitute true Israel, 
and that the rest of the tribes are lost for ever. That view 
is lent some colour initially by the obvious fact that, in 
contrast to Kings, Chronicles does not record the history 
of the northern kingdom. But the fact may be accounted for 
on other grounds, such as the Chronicler’s concern with 
David and the Jerusalem temple, without any necessary 
implication of a rejection of the northern tribes. What 
needs to be brought into the discussion are those elements 
of the Chronicler’s work that present twelve-tribe Israel 
in a positive light. First, the genealogies of 1 Chronicles 
1-9 concern all (or almost all) the tribes. Secondly, during 
the period of the united monarchy, anticipations of the 
division of the kingdom noted by Samuel-Kings are 
omitted by the Chronicler, while the full participation of 
all the tribes is stressed on various occasions. Thirdly, 
during the divided monarchy, while the term ‘Israel’ can 
be applied to the southern tribes, the northern tribes 
retain their right to that tide, and only gradually put 
themselves in a position that the Chronicler can term a 
‘forsaking’ of Yahweh; even so, repentance remains a 
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possibility. Fourthly, Hezekiah is regarded by the Chroni- 
cler as a second Solomon, to the extent of inviting to his 
Passover celcbrations all Isracl ‘from Dan to Beersheba’ 
(2 Chr. 30: 5). 

This positive attitude to the northern tribes seems, 
however, strangely at odds with the Jerusalem-centred 
exclusivism apparently supported by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
the narratives concerning whom are generally thought to 
have formed part of the Chronicler’s work. Dr Williamson 
makes the bold move, not unparalleled and increasingly 
gaining adherents, of denying that Ezra-Nehemiah be- 
longed to the Chronicler’s history. In fact the first half of 
his book (pp. 5-70) is devoted to a comprehensive argu- 
ment for this view, for the extent of the Chronicler’s work 
obviously needs to be determined before the Chronicler's 
attitude to [sracl can be assessed. Here the author employs 
the ‘adversary’ method beloved of British judicial practice 
(prosecution versus defendant) rather than the Continental 
‘inquisitorial’ method of enquiry into all conceivably 
relevant facts. Dr Williamson is thus able to score some 
neat and well-deserved points over the often uncritically 
adopted consensus, but he fails to convince the present 
reviewer at least that the evidence as a whole leaves the 
balance of probability on the side of the diversity of 
authorship. 

The four main arguments for the unity of Ezra and 
Nehemiah with Chronicles are carefully reviewed: 

(i) The presence of Ezra I: 1-2 at the end of 2 Chronicles. 
Williamson argues that the overlap does not automatically 
demand unity of authorship; that is true, but it is asking 
too much to require cast-iron proof. and Williamson is 
unable to offer any satisfactory solution to the question 
of how the overlap occurred if the two were not originally 
linked. Appeal to postulated developments in the canoniza- 
tion of various books is unsatisfactory, since we do not 
know the rationale or history of the process as it affects 
these books. 

(ii) The coherence of 1 Esdras, which begins with 2 
Chronicles 35 and continues without interruption into 
Ezra. Here, in a highly complex argument, Williamson 
undoubtedly has the better of Mowinckel, Pohlmann, and 
others, in showing that 1 Esdras is a secondary work 
{though he might have added that its rext may preserve 
some readings more original than the MT's, as Klein has 
argued). The result of this particular investigation is then 
a non liquet as ‘far as the major issue is concerned. 

(iii) The similarity between the books in style and 
vocabulary. Here the issue is whether the. dissimilarities 
outweigh the admitted similarities. Williamson has done 
us a service by showing that much of the quoted evidence 
for similarity is irrelevant or inconclusive; too often lists 
of peculiarities or mannerisms in  Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah that were intended to illustrate the (presup- 
posed) unity of these books have been used as evidence 
for their unity. But when we come to the list of 28 terms 
(pp. 52-58), the use of which Williamson regards as indica- 
uve of diverse authorship, his case (like the similar one of 
S. Japhet) is less than persuasive. I would doubt that the 
fact that zl ‘to trespass’ is used nearly always in Chron- 
icles to refer to an offence in connection with the temple 
but in Ezra-Nehemiah to the offence of intermarriage with 
Gentiles is of any significance whatever. The frequent use 
of drs ‘to seek, enquire of, God’ in Chronicles (c. 30 times) 


"as against its use on only three occasions in Ezra is probably 


not significant statistically in view of the comparative 
length of the books. Again, the peculiar use of ‘my “rsws 
“the peoples of the land’ in Ezra-Nehemiah as distinct from 
Chronicles can easily be accounted for by the changed 
political circumstances. Several Jarger issues need resolving 
before any of Williamson's statistics can be taken as firm 
evidence: (a) What are the statistical probabilities of an 
author using a term more heavily in one part of his work 
than another? (b) Can passages be found where the term 
ought to appear (by reason of the subject matter) but does 
not? (Williamson sometimes takes this point into considera- 
tion, but not consistently); (c) To what extent do we have 
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Editorial — fosenr Noevis 
It has often been claimed that the Evangelical Jisten to the new questions and think through the | 
Christian Community languishes from a lack of new categories before we utter our anathemas! 
creativity. Simple recitation of the positions of the Another dissuader from creative writing is the 
past seem all too often the only answer that we lack of journals that can give space to those who 
produce to fresh thinking from non-evangelical are just beginning to write. It is one of the aims of 
thinkers. “he Thamelos commilties 3 provide space to those 
It is my belief that all too often originality and. new contributors who have something to say— 
Sedeehpawetenesion creativity are stifled in evangelical scholars because always of course accepting the fact that creativity 
=a they are afraid of the all too quickly bestowed title. is supplemented with learning and sanctified sub- 
of being ‘unsound’, when all that they are seeking _ mission to the authority of the Scriptures. 
to do is re-evaluate the work of other thinkers and I am pleased to be able to add the name of 
other ages in the light of research and thought that Studia Biblica_et Theologica as another of those 
they have found. One problem of course issummed journals seeking to give space to students in 
up in the Chinese proverb ‘Learning without seminaries and graduate schools. It is a journal of 
thought is a snare; thought without learning is a Fuller Theological Seminary and is edited by 
danger.” Originality without learning often needs James E. Bradley, one of the staff of Fuller 
to be dismissed as having neither perspective or Seminary. 
information. Learning without thought however is More _ outlets for creative writing are necessary 
dry and arid and deserves the rejection of those who if we are going to maintain the standards of 
value integrity in Christian thinkers. evangelical scholarship which our present genera- 
Tozer argued that a sense of wonderment at the tion of theologians has set. 
Creation, and an awareness of the moral law, com- Yet there is one more need for creative thinkers 
a bined with a sure knowledge of the Scriptures, a and that is that they be worshippers, We approach 
good historical sense, and some intimate contact our faith as men who have received so much fro: 
with the Christian religion are the raw materials our God that we seek now to serve Him in an 
for creative thought. All the elements of good obedient and sanctified search for truth. Teachers, 
theology are contained within this framework. we are reminded are worthy of double honour, but 
After all, the central features of Creation and then they stand in peril of double judgment! In 
Redemption, combined with a hold on the past this issue of the journal we are pleased to include 
and an openness to what it can tell us about men’s reviews of the most useful of the periodical litera- 
search for truth all add up to a healthy mixture. ture in the past year in each of the four main 
Many today have these elements without the added disciplines. This has always been one of the most 
o TER TRE feature of ‘intimate contact with the Christian appreciated ministries of the journal and this year 
religion’ and this is not any conversion experience we do not anticipate any change of heart. 
but an involvement with the life of the church. The Also there are articles covering a whole range of 
great religious leaders and creative thinkers of the subjects which seem to me to illustrate evangelical 
past were rarely men of leisure; mostly they were creativity in a variety of areas. Firstly, we have an 
men who were heavily involved with responsibilities article from Richard J. Mouw, in which he examines 
to the Christian Community. An Athanasius with the relationship between sociology and theology. 
his far reaching episcopal duties and political Review of traditional pictures of the past with 
involvement; a Calvin with his worldwide corres- regard to the Radical Reformation is compre- 
pondence and local responsibility to the church at _hensively prepared by Dr Skevington Wood. A re- 
Geneva; these men were creative but added to their examination of a traditional thorny point of 
' creativity a direct awareness of the life, needs and theological controversy is masterly handled by 
problems of the church. Perhaps this is one element Dr Howard Biggs, where in his substantial article 
we need to see more directly encouraged. on ‘Q’ we have an examination of the state of 
There are those things which also mitigate against present research and some new insights in this 
creativity within the evangelical thinkers and that confused area. 
Ihave touched upon already—the quick and com- All in all this issue of the journal contains much 
| plete condemnation that often comes to those who, that will be a resource to evangelical students 
pe think in a way that the past has not dictated, orin ‘seeking answers, and provide much stimulus _t 
J categories that are unfamiliar. Perhaps we need to ‘those seeking to broaden their interests in theology. 
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from the deliberately high praise given above. 


Cranfield’s theological judgments are a breath of 
fresh air and an incentive to hard work and further 
debate, and it is towards that task, not to destroy 
but to fulfil his true intentions, that my questions 


. are directed. This is a superb commentary, a 


masterpiece of Christian scholarship: to presume 


Book Reviews 


William McKane, Studies in the Patriarchal Narratives 
(Edinburgh: Handsel Press, 1979), x — 262 pp., £5.50. 


This work shows considerable sympathy with the growing 
trend in which it is argued that the Patriarchal Age cannot 
be established on the basis of historical and archaeological 
data. McKane, in fact, starts from the premise that 
Genesis 12—50 is not a form of history waiting to be 
confirmed by extra-biblical evidence, and regards the 
methods and conclusions of authors such as Bright, 
Speiser, and Rowley as quite inadequate. The main con- 


- tention of the book is that any evidence from external 


sources relating to the patriarchs is essentially of secondary 
value to internal literary study of the biblical text. 

The major part of the book is therefore devoted to 
literary questions. These are discussed by means of a 
detailed consideration of various twentieth-century studies 
on the patriarchs, though surprisingly little attention is 
given to works appearing since 1970. The first main 
chapter, on the history of the literary genre of the patriar- 
chal narratives, is largely taken up with an appreciation of 
Gunkel, whose work, according to McKane, is “studded 
with brilliance’, and whose voice still needs to be heard. 
A rather more negative assessment is made of Eissfeldt’s 
attempt to interpret Genesis 12-~50 as tribal history, and 
this is followed by the longest chapter where the traditio- 
historical approaches of Noth, Hoftijzer, Jepsen, Seebass, 
and Kilian are examined in turn. Finally an attempt is 
made to evaluate the religion and theology of the patriar- 
chal narratives, though it is continually emphasized that 
one’s understanding of the religious content is conditioned 
by a prior. decision about the literary genre. 

Although McKane does not provide any new inter- 
pretation of his own, the book does contain penetrating 
insights on the work of other writers. Particularly helpful 
are the comparisons of different approaches, and the 
emphasis on the relationship between the study of literature 
and religion. McKane’s preference in the end seems to be 
for a combination of the results of Gunkel and Noth, 
though no attempt is made to combine them into any 
unified interpretation. The former is praised for his 
aesthetic sensitivity, while the attractiveness of Noth’s 
traditio-historical method is his organic concept of tradi- 
tion, which is not fundamentally affected either by the 
documentary sources (e.g. Hoftijzer, Kilian) or by the 
imposition of an artificial theological framework (e.g. 
Jepsen, von Rad). 


even to criticize it makes me feel uncomfortably 
like the thistle challenging the cedar. Before I am 
trampled down for my impudence, let me conclude 
with a bold assertion and prediction: this book is | 
the finest work on Romans to appear in English 
this century, and has a good chance of remaining 
at the top of the list for several decades to come. 


Sek saree} eos ELE deenr 


McKane is undoubtedly correct to draw attention to the 
importance of the literary problems posed by the patriar- 
chal narratives, though his own treatment raises its own 
difficulties. His concern for genre has become an over- 
emphasis, producing an unfortunate divorce between 
history and literature, but historiographical questions 
cannot be so easily pushed aside. Indeed, it is precisely the 
internal historical features of Genesis 12—50 which con- 
servatives and others need to investigate in much greater 
depth before any unificd understanding of the patriarchs 
can be achieved. Another problem is that the theology of 
the patriarchs arising out of McKane’s method is some- 
what anaemic when compared with the present form of the 
text, and will hardly stoke the fires of the preacher's heart. 
Nevertheless, this is an important book for those who wish 
to examine Genesis 12—50 in depth, though the debate 
about the patriarchs is certainly far from finished. 

M. J. Selman 


(The reviewer is a lecturer at Spurgeon’s College, London.) 


Walter C. Kaiser, Jr, Toward an Old Testament Theo- 
logy (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1978), x -- 313 pp., 
$10.95, ae 


Professor Kaiser divides his work into three parts: I. 
‘Definition and Method’, II. ‘Materials for an Old Testa- 
ment Theology’, wherein he applies his method defended 
in Part I, and U1. ‘The Connection with the New Testament 
Theology’, a brief treatise of seven pages. 

According to his preface and title I think it fair to say 
that he is chiefly concerned about the issues raised in Part f, 
and therefore I will concentrate my review on that section 
of the book. in fact, however, one of the most valuable 
sections is his treatment of the prophetic books in Part II. 

Before I address myself to Part I, we should note that the 
book is well-researched and filled with delightful and help- 
ful excursions on various texts and theological issues. It is ~ 
unfortunate, however, that he opted to use the technical 
term ‘diachronic’ to describe his method without informing 
his reader that he has filled it with new meaning. 

Regarding the nature of an Old Testament theology 
Kaisser concludes that it should be a presentation of the 
theology contained in the Old Testament, a revelation 
which he finds to be both progressive and unified. To find 
a method that satisfies this inherent nature he looks for a 


centre progressively revealed throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, and proposes to uncover this theme inductively from 
the text by selecting key passages, terms, etc. in the ‘Jewish’ 
canon. This centre, to which each writer, he contends, 
consciously contributed (p. 11), provides the exegete with 
the antecedent theological context behind the Jater authors 
of the Old Testament. 

', The centre, he argues, is promise, a promise that essen- 
tially includes the provisions found in Genesis 12: 1-3 and 
2 Samuel 7: 11-16, but, as he later makes clear, also in- 
cludes ‘the Mosaic Law’, ‘the fear of the Lord’, ete. 
Accordingly he develops the materials of the Old Testa- 
ment chronologically around this theme. 

: Rerandiag the nature of Old Testament thealogy. His 
handling of the nature of Old Testament theology gives 
expression to the best features of evangelical scholarship, 
He rightly disallows separating real event from the biblical 
witness to the event, the dissection of the text into con- 
tradictory theologies, and the imposition of modern 
Categories of thought upon the text. But he does not probe 
deeply: enough into the issue regarding the relationship of 
biblical introduction’ to biblical theology. Since the 
materials of the Old Testament are to be arranged chrono- 
logically, the accuracy of this chronology must be demon- 
strated. It cannot be assumed, for example, that the 
Pentateuch in its final form is Mosaic. 

Regarding the method. While most. will applaud his 
attempt to inductively arrive at a centre from the text, the 
selection of certain criteria (p. 11) instead of using the whole 
text leads to some logical fallacies. By selecting certain 
texts as significant and excluding others as insignificant and 
then appealing to these texts to prove his thesis, the reason- 
ing becomes circular. Moreover, it is arbitrary and uncon- 
vincing to impose comprehensively on the whole Old 
Testament a theme derived from selected texts. On account 
of this flaw in method, I doubt that the ‘universal chorus 
to the contrary’ (p. 69), will now begin to sing the anthem 
of ‘promise’ in unison. 

Regarding the centre. Kaiser supports his case for 
‘promise’ so well that no future Old Testament theologies 
can afford to ignore the importance of this theme. His 
contribution here is outstanding and will win for his 
work an abiding significance in this discipline. But I have 
three main objections to the selection and development of 
this centre. (1) By including the Mosaic covenant as part 
of the ‘promise’, Kaiser obscures the essential difference 
between the covenants based on God's promise (Noahic, 
Abrahamic, Davidic, and New) and the Mosaic Covenant 
based on Israel’s promise. Paul diametrically contrasts the 
promisory character of the Abrahamic covenant with the 
Mosaic Law which for a time was added alongside of it 
(Gal. 3: 15-18). Kaiser admits that the conditional charac- 
ter of the Mosaic covenant could qualify Israel’s experience 
of the promise (p. 111), but by his emphasis on its connec- 
tion with the Abrahamic covenant he essentially obscures 
and distorts its true character. Moreover, the writer of 
Hebrews just as clearly contrasts the old covenant with the 
new covenant. Kaiser says that the new covenant is simply 
the old covenant renewed (p. 268), and he finds its in- 
feriority in its ‘deliberately built-in planned obsolescence’, 
But this is not the contrast the writer of Hebrews has in 
mind in Hebrews 8: 7~12. Hebrews says clearly: ‘God 
found fault with the people’ (8: 8) and then contrasts the 
provision of the new covenant wherein God promises to 
put his laws in their minds and write them on their hearts, 
with the old covenant which lacked this provision. 

(2) Even though he stretches the rubric ‘promise’ almost 
beyond recognition by including the Mosaic covenant as 
part of it, by making ‘promise’ his organizing principle he 
also obscures the centrality of Deuteronomy to the Old 
Testament. He admits that the history of Joshua through 
Kings ‘was assessed from the viewpoint of the moral 
standard of Deuteronomy’ and that ‘the structure of this 
unified history breathed the hopes and threats of Deutero- 
nomy’, but his outline does not even mention the old 
covenant, which, in fact, is not only central to the prophets 
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but to the Pentateuch as well. [1 is a striking oddity that the 
‘Old Covenant Testament’ does not even appear in the out- 
line, when this is the label the church has found most 
Satisfactory through two thousand years for synthesizing 
the ‘Jewish’ canon. By using this rubric he also fails to give 
a balanced treatment of other themes such as fall, judg- . 
ment, repentance. None of these appear in the outline in 
spite of their obvious significance in Old Testament 
theology. 

(3) He artificially includes wisdom literature in his theme 
by appealing to the phrase ‘fear of the Lord’. The intract- 
able fact remains that none of the covenants, so central to 
his theme, is mentioned in these books. 

Regarding the scope. While one appreciates the practical 
problems of writing a theology that limits its scope to the 
Old Testament and the exegetical value of employing 


antecedent scriptures, it is hermeneutically objectionable ~~ 


for a Christian theologian and exegete; who contends for - 
the unity of the Bible, to disallow the use of the New - 
Testament in his interpretation of the Old..Eichrodt was 
certainly correct when he wrote: ‘The Old Testament 
can... be grasped in its essential uniqueness only when it 
is completed in Christ’ (Theology of the Old Testament, 1, 
1961, p. 27). Bruce K, \/altke 


(Dr Waltke is Professor in Old Testament at Regent 
College, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada.) 


nnn a 
Brevard S. Childs, Introduction to the Old Testament as 
Scripture (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979), 688 pp., 
$28,50. 5 : 

a eo ee ee ee ee 
There is no scholarly task more formidable than that of 
writing an introductory text. Such an endeavour requires 
the mastery of the almost endless secondary literature, 
familiarity with countless technical arguments on specific 
points, and conversance with disciplines outside one’s 
Specialty but which are pertinent at many points. It is no 
small accomplishment that Brevard Childs, distinguished 
Old Testament scholar at Yale University, offers his 
contribution to Old Testament introduction with evident 
mastery of the field. ; 

This ‘is without doubt a provocative and exciting book. It 
rises like a towering landmark on the contemporary scene 
of Old Testament studies and is destined to cast its shadow 
over generations of future scholars. lis combination of 
awesome erudition and pleasant readability will gain it 
entrance into everyone's footnotes. Those who have in the 
past laboriously worked their way through the likes of 
Eissfeldt’s endless piles of text layers and redactions will 
find this book to be sheer pleasure by comparison. 

The format of the book merits mention. It is layed out 
in six parts: an introductory section in which Childs . 
delineates his unique approach to the subject is followed by 
sections treating the Pentateuch, Former Prophets, Latter 
Prophets, and the Writings; in the last part, ‘the Hebrew 
Scriptures and the Christian Bible’, Childs argues for the 
continuity and discontinuity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. After introducing each canonical section, Childs 
marches through the Old Testament book by book, 
discussing three major subjects: historical critical problems, 
the canonical shape of the book at hand, and the theolo- 
gical and hermeneutical implications to be drawn from 
that shape. : 

Of particular importance are the lengthy bibliographies 
which introduce each chapter. They alone are worth the 
price of the book and make this volume an invaluable 
resource for further study. An index to authors cited is 
provided at the end of the book, but those like myself who 
are accustomed to consulting Eissfeldt’s index of scripture 
references to obtain bibliography. concerning. individual 
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biblical texts will mourn the absence of such an index from 
this volume. 

What distinguishes this work, however, is not its format 
but the unique, creative approach which Childs brings to 
the subject. In the typical Old Testament introduction an 
author is expected to summarize the current scholarly 
consensus with respect to the questions of authorship and 
composition, here and there, of course, contributing some- 
thing new to the discussion from his own research. Childs’ 
book, however, argues for a single thesis, namely, that a 
proper understanding of the heart of the Old Testament 
comes from taking seriously what Childs calls ‘the canoni- 
cal shape’ of its books. Thus, Childs presents not a sum- 
mary of scholarly opinion but an attempt to demonstrate 
the validity of that thesis. 

At this point Childs’ articulation of his methodology in 
the opening four chapters becomes absolutely crucial. 
Those familiar with Childs’ earlier writings will recognize 
his method of ‘canon criticism’, although these chapters 
represent the best defence of it yet available. For Childs 
the error of previous Old Testament introductions has been 
their failure to come to grips with the canonical process 
which shapes the text (‘the whole dimension of resonance’, 
p. 40) and to relate that process to the community which 
treasured the text. Whereas earlier scholars became 
polarized over the alternative canon versus historical 
criticism, Childs believes that the nature of the biblical 
material itself demands that it be approached with a 
method which reckons with both canon and criticism. Thus, 
Childs opts to take both the literary and canonical histories 
of biblical books into consideration in his exegesis. That 
is why he treats both the historical critical problems as 
well as the canonical shape of each one. 

This means that for Childs the final text has final 
authority for the community of faith in a normative sense 
because it is only in the final text that ‘the normative 
history has reached an end’ and ‘the full effect of this 
revelatory history can be perceived’ (p. 76). This, Childs 
claims, offers a way around the current hermeneutical 
impasse which finds itself unable to justify the ‘actualiza- 
tion’ of an ancient text in the present. In Childs’ view, an 
old text has contemporary relevance because that is the 
nature of the text itself: it is the result of a canonical 
process which sought ‘to transmit the tradition in such a 
way as to prevent its being moored in the past’ (p. 79). 
The text itself assumes that it is normative for future 
generations. 

But how does Childs define the ‘final text’? Since he 
despairs of finding anything like an ‘original text’ (in 
Childs’ view it probably did not exist), Childs seeks ‘the 
canonical text’, namely, ‘that official Hebrew text of the 
Jewish community which had reached a point of stabiliza- 
tion in the first century ap, thus all but ending its long 
history of fluidity’ (p. 100). It is not to be equated with the 
Masoretic text; rather the latter represents ‘the vehicle both 
for recovering and for understanding the canonical text of 
the Old Testament’ (p. 97). Indeed, Childs goes so far as to 
see textual variants as the subject of exegetical interpreta- 
tion within the canonical approach. The role of textual 
criticism is to help recover the canonical text. 

Now there is no doubt that this book represents a 
creative new approach to the genre of Old Testament 
introduction. How successful is Childs’ application of his 
eppioach awaits scholarly assessment of his many ‘canoni- 
cal shapes’—a massive undertaking far beyond the scope 
of this review. Childs is to be praised both for elevating the 
final form of the text to its rightful place of authority and 
for reminding us that that text functioned within a religious 
community. The desire to understand both literary and 
canonical histories of texts is likewise to be commended. 

There are several weaknesses, however, which ought to 
be noted. First, the student will find that Childs constantly 
refers to summaries of historical critical research in other 
books. This means that this book can only be used in 
concert with other Old Testament introductions—certainly 
a disadvantage to the penny-conscious student! Second, 


several questions raise themselves from Childs’ own 

approach. I believe that Childs’ definition of “the canonical 

text’ needs some sharpening. Did such a text in reality 

exist or are we dealing with many canonical texts function- 

ing in different religious communities? If the latter is the 

case, then do we not have a situation of textual fluidity 

not unlike the era before, as Childs claims, the text became 

stabilized? And if there is a textual fluidity, does that mean. 
that we have multiple canonical texts all with normative : 
authority? . 

I wonder, furthermore, if the relationship between the 
literary and the canonical histories ought to be considered 
to be more of a two-way street than Childs recognizes. 
Might not the canonical shape influence our understanding 
of the literary history? 

These weaknesses and questions notwithstanding, this 
book is a rich tour de force whose approach merits thought- 
ful consideration by all who desire to hear the voice of God 
through the Old Testament. 

Robert L. Hubbard, Jr 


(Robert L. Hubbard, Jr, is at Conservative Baptist Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Denver, Colorado.) 


Poe ee ee 
Martin Hengel, Acts and the History of Earliest Chris- 
tianity (London: SCM, 1979), translated by John 
Bowden from the German Zur unchristlichen Ges- 
chichtsschreibung (Stuttgart: Calwer Verlag, 1979), ix +- 
149 pp., £3.95. 


The Acts of the Apostles is a focal book for the study of 
Christian origins, and also a storm-centre of modern 
debate. Professor Hengel’s thesis is that the theological 
character of Acts does not preclude its claim to narrate 
events, that it stands in a tradition of continuity with 
ancient historiography and biography, and must be open 
to a balanced historical study which is not predetermined 
by radical scepticism. He has written a relatively short and 
deceptively simple book which encapsulates great learning 
and vigorous independence of judgment. He explains in 
his Preface that this is not a comprehensive work, but a 
stimulus to reflection. It is not to be underrated on that 
account: this is a book to be digested and debated by the 
serious student. . 

The book comprises three originally separate, but 
related, studies. The first is a general evaluation of Acts 
(and the gospels) in the context of ancient historiography, 
the second a reconstructed outline of the story of the 
primitive church and the beginnings of the Gentile mission, 
and the third, serving as a kind of appendix, is a skeleton 
tabulation of a series of propositions bearing on historical 
methods and theological interpretation. 

Hengel’s work is of course directed first to the German 
scene, and represents a radical criticism of trends in Ger- . 
man scholarship from within its own tradition. But similar 
tendencies (and the German formulation of them in 
particular) are influential elsewhere, and the rehabilitation 
of historical study is equally important in the English- 
speaking world, though in detail the arguments might be 
rather differently weighted. The book is not to be misused 
as a quarry for debating points, but assessed overall as a 
considered restatement. One of its two stated primary 
concerns is ‘to question the radical historical scepticism 
which is so widespread in a number of areas within 
German scholarship; this scepticism is often coupled with 
flights of imagination which suggest a retreat from any 
historical research worth taking seriously’ (p. vii). This is 
carefully balanced by an equally vigorous rejection of ‘the 
primitive ostracism of historical-—and that always means 
critical— methods’. 

Part I, which occupies half the book, is a most interesting 
and excellent presentation of the literary argument. One 
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A THEOLOGY OF THE EXILIC HISTORY 


1) Life Situation: If treated as a unit the Joshua-Kings 
History can not be dated prior to its last chronological 
entry. This entry refers to the release of Jehoiachin from 
prison while in Exile (ca. 561 B.C.). According to Peter 
Ackroyd (Exile and Restoration), because the Persian take- 
over is not mentioned nor the rebuilding of the Temple that 
the latest date possible would be around 520 B.C. 

The writer of the Joshua-Kings History (referred to as 
the Deuteronomist in Ackroyd's Exile and Restoration) .no 
doubt found himself living in an environment long ago 
forewarned by the prophets, an environment of suppressed 
nationhood, poverty, and abandonment. The abandonment was 
not complete, however, giving the document a subdued optimism 
(cf. 2 Kings 25:27ff; Exile..,p. 71). The fact that the 
words of the prophets came to pass no boubt bore hard upon 
the mind of the writer of the Joshua-Kings History, so much 
so that we find him and Jeremiah mirroring the same last 


section (2 Kings25 and Jeremiah 52:4ff -- coincidence ?). 


2) Addressing the Life Situation: The Deuteronomic History 
seems more like a backdrop when compared to the “preachy" 


mature of the book of Chronicles. The Deuteronomist seems 


‘to simply be recording the events that led to his present 


wee 


situation not necessarily drawing the object lessons that the 
the Chronicler finds. Though we find a faint hope for the 
future there is a very real sence of incompleteness. In 
Joshua/Judges we have a sense of unfulfilled potential and 

in Samuel/Kings,. even at the greatest moments of glory, when 
David and Saul were routing the Philistines er when Solomon 
finally dedicated the Temple, there's a feeling that it 
would not last long. The pangs of the impending Exile were 
all too real for the Deuteronomist when he looked back on 


his nation's history. 


3) At the onset the Deuteronomist*s contribution toweards 
an Old Testament theology was in providing us a backdrop 
upon which we are able to understand the prophets; but more 
importantly he provides us a glimpse of how the Exilic 
Jews precieved themselves. It was not necessarily a very 
pretty picture. And in view of ancient near-eastern history 
writing practices it is interesting that their heritage should 
be cast in such dim light. 

The Deuteronomist seems to be saying thisis what we 


did with the Law and this is the result (Exile!). 
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A THEOLOGY OF THE EXILIC PROPHETS: 


1) Life-Situation: With the exception of Obadiah the Exilic 
Prophets (Jeremiah and Ezekiel) have been firmly rooted into 
the 5th and 6th centuries B.C. Jeremiah and Ezekiel were 
like two men standing on opposite sides of the same river 

(I imagine Obadiah was just a bit downstream from Jeremiah). 

If the deuteronomist was caught looking bak at his 
heritage then the Exilic Prophets were caught looking an 
all directions. 

The Exilic Prophets actually began their writing 
(recorded) ministry before the actual Exile (dated 586 B.C. 
with the destruction of the Temple), Their ministries 
are therefore actually records of the transitional period 
before and following the 586 event. 

2) Addressing the Life-Situation: Addressing their life- 

situation was certainly no easy task. Jeremiah was branded 
a traitor and it is doubtful whether Ezekiel was understood. 
Themes introduced in the Pre-Exilic Prophets are re-examined. 

In chapter 23 Ezekiel records the allegory of Aholah 
and Aholibah. Israel, born a destitute child, preserved to 
become the bride of Yahweh, would not relent from her course 


of destruction. 


Jeremiah spoke the Word of the Lord in the court of 
the king and Ezekiel acted it out on the shores of river 
Chebar but the people would not hear. Not at least until 
the Temple was destroyed. At that point (Ez. 33:21, Jer.39) 
the attention of the prophets turns towards the reconciliation 


of the people. 


3) Assessing the contribution that these prophets made 
towards an Old Testament theology is quite a task. The 
Exile stands as a type of wall between ourselves and Israel's 
infancy. When we open the New Testament we find a Post- 
Exilic Judaism of which the Exilic Prophets were edardians 
for. 

One of the chief theological contributions that Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel madewere really continuations or rather fuller 
developments of the themes introduced by the Pre-Exilic 
Prophets. Yahweh is not a tribal deity but a living God 
freely moving in the lives of His people and the nations 


of the world. 
Vx 
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A THEOLOGY OF THE PRE-EXILIC PRO@HETS. 


1)’ LIFE SITUATION: The date for the Pre-exilic Prophets 
(Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Jonah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, 
and Song of Songs) is the 7th and 8th century B.C. The 
life-situation, at least in the eyes of the prophets, seems 
to be one of crisis. As opposed to the Exilic Prophets the 
crisis is still pending; and as opposed to the Deuternonmic 
history, which offers subtle hints of judgement and even 
Exile, the prophets line of vision is tightening, zeroing in 
on the pending crisis. 

If there was to be a theme for this section of the Old 
Testament scripture it would most likely be "Judgement." 
There is a monement here which is echoed in the New Testament 
by Peter towards the end of his life: "The Lord is not 
slack concerning His promise, as some men count slackness..." 
(2 Peter 3:9a). The crisis consists of many mini-crises 
(the deportation of the Northern Kingdom, The Assyrian's 
siege of Jerusalem, Assyria's dissipation), which ultimately 


culminates in the destruction fo the Temple in 586 B.C. 


2) Addressing the Life-Situation: Among the Pre-Exilic 
Prophets the method with which they address their audiences 
varies. On one end of the spectrum is the “living parable” 


(eg, Hosea 1-3) to Amos' sermons, to what some have termed as 


1 


et 


Jonah's four-act play and finally to Habakkuk philosophical 


question and answer session. 
° 


3) As to their contribution towards an Old Testament 
Theology they stand at the beginning of what some might call 
the second crossroads for the nation of Israel (the first 
being the Sinai event). 

Starting particularly with the book of Isaiah the nature 
and character (in view of the specific situation) of Yahweh 
is clearly re-told. 

"Hear, O Heavens, and give ear, O Earth: 
for the LORD hath spoken, I have nourished 
and brought up children and they have 
rebelled against me. The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master's crib: but 
Israel doth not know, My people doth not 
consider.“ Isaiah 1::2,3 

The emphasis of this section is two-fold. There is 
expressed a difference between (a) Yahweh and the "foriegn 
gods" and (b) Yahweh and “His people.” (While these 
categories are certainly not exhaustive and often overlap, 

I have pointed them out because I feel they express the 
direction of the Pre-Exilic Prophets). ‘ 

Yahweh is portrayed as the commander of a myriads 
myriad of angels (Isa. 6), an avenging lion (Amos1:2), a 
rejected husband (Hosea 1-3), and as a soveriegn Lord over 
the gentiles (Jonah 4:4-11). Though His impending displeasure 


and judgement are expressed in no uncertain terms, He does 


not fail to leave behind a promise for hope (eg, Micah 421-8; 


5:2). Unlike the gods of the Gantile nations Yahweh is not 
Simply a tribal deity but actively standing as a Judge of 
the nations and His own people. This difference spills over 
into the difference (or distinction) between yahweh and 

His people. 

He is not some sort of figure-head deity that exemplifies 
or deifies the glory or character of the people. He refused 
to be as the Roman eagle upon the staff, carried forward 
into battle. It is not impossible for Him to stand back 
and judge His own people with a Gentile sword because He 
did not spring up from the people but they from Him. 

Pertaining to the chronology of these writings in 
reference to their place in the Hebrew scriptures they stood 
at-a crossroads. It was here that these themes reached 
adolescence (especially the "husband-wife," "soveriegn over 
the nations" themes), finally obtaining adulthood in the 


Exilic Prophets: and the Post-Exilic Writings. 
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